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Japan’s new electoral system may or may not be good for Japanese democracy, but it is almost 
ideally designed for the study of strategic voting. No other existing electoral system provides po- 
litical scientists with data on such neatly separated but simultaneous single-member districts 
(SMD) and proportional representation (PR) votes. Using candidate-level aggregate data, I find 
strong evidence for strategic voting: Candidates with a good chance of winning receive more 
SMD than PR votes, and those with little chance of winning receive more PR votes. Strategic 
voting explains not only the basic pattern but also several exceptions to the rule. In addition, I 
find that a realistic but relatively inaccurate ex ante prediction of a candidate’s probability of vic- 
tory produces a superior explanatory model than does a perfect ex post prediction calculated 
from the final electoral results. These results support the hypothesis that voters base their strate- 
gic voting calculations on simple cues available to them before the election. 


STRATEGIC VOTING IN THE 1996 
JAPANESE GENERAL ELECTION 


STEVEN R. REED 
Chuo University, Tokyo 


apan’s new electoral system may or may not be good for Japanese 

democracy, but it is almost ideally designed for the study of strategic vot- 
ing. Combinations of single-member districts (SMD) and proportional represen- 
tation (PR) have recently been popular among political reformers (Dunleavy & 
Margetts, 1995), but the Japanese version is the simplest of the lot. New Zea- 
land adopted the German system in which PR dominates the distribution of 
seats (Vowles, 1995), and Italy added several complicating calculations that 
mix the SMD and PR votes (Donovan, 1995; Katz, 1996). In the Japanese 
version, called the heiritsu-sei or parallel system, the votes for the 300 SMD 
seats and the 200 PR seats remain completely separate, though the fact that 
candidates may run simultaneously for an SMD and a PR seat does compli- 
cate the process somewhat (for details, see Reed, 1997). The voter receives 
two ballots sequentially: first, the SMD ballot, which is placed in the SMD 
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ballot box, then the process repeats with a PR ballot. When marking the SMD 
ballot, the voter is provided a list of candidates with their party labels. When 
marking the PR ballot, the voter is provided only with a list of party labels. 
Although it would probably be better for both Japanese democracy and the 
study of strategic voting if the voter marked both ballots at the same time with 
more information provided, no other existing electoral system provides 
political scientists with data on such neatly separated but simultaneous SMD 
and PR votes. 

The first election under this system was held on 20 October 1996. 
Although many questions will have to wait for the survey data, the aggregate 
data provide us with a preliminary handle on strategic voting. The data for the 
following analysis are the returns by candidate for both the SMD and PR 
votes. I will compare the SMD vote for a candidate and the PR vote in that 
SMD district for the candidate’s political party. Independents by definition 
and a few other candidates by chance had no PR vote and are therefore 
excluded from the analysis. Because we expect the incentives for strategic 
voting to be much stronger in the SMD election than in the PR election, I do 
not analyze the latter thus excluding the PR vote for parties that did not field a 
candidate in the SMD. 

Strategic voting has been found virtually wherever political scientists 
have looked (Riker, 1986). Most relevant for our purposes are the findings 
using similar techniques from Germany because Germany also uses a combi- 
nation of SMD and PR (Bawn, 1993; Fisher, 1973; Roberts, 1988). Thus, it 
should come as no surprise to also find strategic voting in the 1996 Japanese 
general election. The new Japanese electoral system, however, allows us to 
view strategic voting ina particularly clear light: Candidates who have a good 
chance of winning the SMD seat get more votes in the SMD than their parties 
do in the PR vote. 

In addition, the peculiar circumstances of the 1996 election permit me to 
extend the study of strategic voting by including ex ante estimates of a candi- 
date’s probably of victory. Estimates of a candidate’s probability of winning 
the seat have normally been based on the election results: Those candidates 
who came close to winning in the event must have had a high probability of 
winning before the event. Such estimates are problematic because they are 
based on data that only becomes known after voting has been completed and 
also because the results have been affected by strategic voting, mixing the 
independent and dependent variables. A more appropriate estimate would be 
based on data available before the vote and be an estimate of what the results 
would have been in the absence of strategic voting. I have made such esti- 
mates and find that simple ex ante estimates produce better models than do 
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Table 1 
The Balance of the SMD and PR Votes by Party 


Average Percent Difference Percent of Candidates 


SMD Vote — PR Vote With PR > SMD Vote 

New Party Harbinger (Sakigake) 17.66 0.00% (14) 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 8.13 11.85% (287) 
New Frontier Party (NFP) 6.22 14.83% (236) 
Social Democratic Party (SDP) 5.75 32.50% (40) 
Democratic Party (DP) 1.84 56.64% (143) 
Japan Communist Party (JCP) 0.18 62.21% (299) 
All Nominated Candidates 4.21 32.24% (1,132) 


Note: Figures in parentheses are the n’s for the calculation of the number of officially nominated 
candidates. The averages in the first column include only those districts where the party ran in 
both the SMD and PR elections. National totals for each party would produce different results 
because they include party votes in the PR from those districts in which they ran no candidates. 
The figures for “All Nominated Candidates” include candidates for smaller parties not listed 
separately, so the total n exceeds the sum of the n’s for the parties listed above. 


the usual ex post estimates. These findings support the hypothesis that voters 
base their calculations on relatively simple cues available before the election 
(Popkin, 1991). 


THE FIRST CUT 


My initial hypothesis was that parties that depend on a party vote would 
get more PR votes than SMD votes, whereas parties that depend on the per- 
sonal vote would fare better in the SMD vote (Kohno, 1997, p. 438). My first 
surprise was that few parties outpolled their candidates by getting more PR 
than SMD votes. Only 32% of candidates ran behind their respective parties 
and only the Communist Party averaged more PR than SMD votes (Table 1). 
The explanation is simple: In most districts, voters were offered more PR 
choices than SMD choices. No party ran candidates in every SMD, though 
the Communists ran in all but two where they supported independent candi- 
dates. Several smaller parties ran primarily in PR. The SMD vote was divided 
among an average of four candidates, whereas the PR vote was divided among 
from five to nine parties with voters in most districts choosing from among 
seven. A total vote divided four ways will tend to produce larger numbers 
than the same vote divided seven ways. 

My initial expectations were admirably fulfilled by the first-cut analysis. 
New Party Harbinger (Sakigake) candidates outran their party by the greatest 
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Table 2 
The Balance Between the SMD and PR Votes by Order of Finish 


Average Percent Difference Percent of Candidates 
Rank Order SMD Vote — PR Vote With PR > SMD Vote 
First 11.62 2.05% (292) 
Second 5.94 12.91% (283) 
Third -0.21 56.14% (285) 
Fourth -1.29 71.58% (183) 
Fifth 0.22 35.82% (67) 
Sixth 0.23 42.86% (21) 


Note: Figures in parentheses are the n’s for the calculations. 


margin and in every district where they fielded a candidate the candidate out- 
polled the party. Sakigake is a small party with little popular support but several 
strong incumbents, most of whom defected from the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) in 1993. The party received only 0.6% of the PR votes 
nationwide. The only districts where they did well were those in which they 
ran an established incumbent and even the most popular incumbents proved 
unable to draw many PR votes to their party. The LDP ruled Japan from its 
founding in 1955 until it was unseated in 1993. The party built its support on 
pork-barrel projects and the personal vote of individual candidates. Apart 
from being the party of government, issues played a small role in their cam- 
paigns so it comes as no surprise that they received more SMD than PR votes. 
The New Frontier Party (NFP) was formed from LDP defectors, the Japan 
New Party was based primarily on candidates who either had or would have 
run for the LDP, the Democratic Socialist Party had formed the right wing of 
the socialist movement, and the Clean Government Party was based on an 
evangelical Buddhist sect. Although many NFP candidates were similar to 
LDP candidates, others came from more policy-based parties, so it seemed 
appropriate that they would fall in between the two personal vote parties and 
the three policy vote parties. 

The Social Democratic Party (SDP) is the rump of the old Japan Socialist 
Party, and it appears that their only loyal voters were those who supported 
whatever remained of the party’s principles. The Democratic Party (DP) was 
the new party for 1996, hoping for a “new party boom” as had occurred in 
several recent elections (Reed, 1996). Although it was organized around a 
few popular incumbents, its primary appeal was a vague but positive media 
image. Finally, the Japan Communist Party (JCP) is clearly a party of policy 
and protest. The party did not even run some of its most popular politicians in 
the SMDs where they might have picked up some personal votes. It thus 
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Table 3 
Percent PR > SMD by Party and Order of Finish 


First Second Third Fourth 
LDP 2.34% (171) 11.82% (93) 80.00% (20) 100.00% (3) 
NFP 2.11% (95) 15.97% (119) 61.90% (13) 100.00% (1) 
SDP 0.00% (4) 0.00% (8) 38.46% (13) 44.44% (9) 
DP 0.00% (17) 9.09% (33) 80.70% (57) 87.88% (33) 
JCP 0.00% (2) 5.00% (20) 49.69% (161) 89.42% (104) 


Note: Figures in parentheses are the n’s for the calculations. 


makes perfect sense that the JCP should be the only party to receive more PR 
than SMD votes on average. 

Though my initial type-of-party hypothesis received support from the first 
cut, it fell apart on further analysis. The exceptions to the party hypothesis fit 
neatly into a pattern that demonstrated that the real cause of the differences 
between candidates was strategic voting, not type of party. 


STRATEGIC VOTING 


When I analyzed the data by rank order of finish, I found that candidates 
who finished first or second got many more SMD than PR votes and those 
who finished third or fourth got more PR than SMD votes, regardless of party. 
The pattern is strong and monotonic from the first through the fourth finishers 
(Table 2) and holds up within each of the major parties (Table 3). Candidates 
who had a good chance of winning, as indicated by finishing in the top two, 
received a surplus of SMD votes from voters who supported other parties 
within the PR district. Similarly, candidates with little chance of winning, as 
indicated by finishing third or fourth, lost SMD votes relative to the perfor- 
mance of their parties in the PR election. The LDP received more SMD than 
PR votes not because it is a personal vote party but because its candidates 
tended to finish first or second. Similarly, the JCP received more PR than 
SMD votes not because it is a party of policy and protest but because its can- 
didates tended to finish third or fourth. 

Although we can be certain that survey data will reveal more complex pat- 
terns, it is clear from the aggregate data that significant numbers of voters cast 
their SMD ballots strategically in an attempt to influence the outcome instead 
of expressing their sincere party preferences. Significant numbers of voters 
who gave their PR vote to a party whose SMD candidate had little chance of 
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winning gave their SMD vote to a candidate from another party with a higher 
probability of being elected. 

Iam particularly impressed by the fact that the pattern holds for the JCP. It 
would appear that Communist candidates attracted strategic voters from 
other parties in the eight or nine districts where they had a chance of winning. 
On the other hand, at least 11 of their 20 second-place finishes are mislead- 
ing. In these districts, a dominant incumbent was virtually guaranteed reelec- 
tion and the Communists offered the only alternative but with no chance of 
defeating the incumbent. Voters who voted against a shoe-in incumbent by 
opting for the JCP were protest voters, not strategic voters. They could not 
affect the outcome by voting for the JCP. They could only register their dis- 
satisfaction with the dearth of meaningful choices. Where there were only 
two candidates, and only one with any chance of winning, the surplus of 
JCP votes in the SMD clearly indicates protest voting. One suspects that 
other JCP PR voters were also protesting instead of trying to influence the 
electoral outcome. One of our tasks will be to distinguish strategic from pro- 
test voting. 

Some differences among the parties remain, but most can be easily 
explained within the context of strategic voting. Perhaps the most puzzling 
result was the six first-place finishers who were outpolled by their party. Four 
of these candidates were nominated by the LDP, where we would expect to 
see more personal voting, and the other two come from the NFP, where we 
would expect the same. However, in each of these cases, the district contained 
an independent candidate who split the SMD vote without splitting the PR 
vote. In several districts, LDP supporters were forced to choose between the 
officially nominated candidate and an independent who clearly belonged to 
the LDP. In several other districts, independents split the votes of other par- 
ties. This was a choice that voters had become accustomed to under the previ- 
ous electoral system (Curtis, 1971), so we should expect voters to have little 
trouble dealing with the concept of an LDP (or other party) candidate running 
without the official nomination. Under the new system, however, supporters 
of both the official and the unofficial candidate could express their general 
support for the party with their PR vote. 

Other exceptions, especially the anomalies in the figures for the SDP, are 
largely explained by the fact that parties without SMD candidates in the dis- 
tricts often recommended a candidate from another party. Most notably, several 
SDP candidates were endorsed by the LDP, and although many LDP support- 
ers seem to have followed their party’s instructions in the SMD vote, most 
voted LDP in the PR election. It thus proves necessary to control for support 
patterns in the multivariate analysis presented below. 
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MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


We can confirm and extend the evidence for strategic voting in a multivari- 
ate regression analysis. The dependent variable for this analysis is the differ- 
ence between a candidate’s SMD and PR vote, both calculated as a percent- 
age of the vote. The two figures are perfectly comparable because turnout is 
the same for the SMD and PR votes, though there were a few more spoiled 
ballots in the PR. A positive relationship will thus indicate that an indepen- 
dent variable increases the SMD relative to the PR vote and a negative rela- 
tionship that the variable increases the PR relative to the SMD vote. 

I first entered the two control variables for which the importance was indi- 
cated by the anomalies discovered above. Support is the PR vote of parties 
other than the candidate’s own who officially supported him. If voters are 
swayed by their party’s official recommendation, they should give their SMD 
votes to the candidate so recommended, which should not be counted as a case 
of strategic voting. Thus, the support variable should increase the SMD relative 
to the PR votes (a positive relationship). The second control variable is inde- 
pendents, coded as the percentage of the SMD vote garnered by independents 
from the same camp as the candidate. I was able to identify the proper camp for 
most of the significant independent candidates but was forced to ignore those 
few I could not identify. Independents from the same camp should split the 
SMD vote while leaving the PR vote unchanged, thus increasing the candi- 
date’s PR vote relative to her SMD vote (a negative relationship). 

Next, in the personalistic culture of Japan it might prove wise to consider the 
hypothesis that voters who vote one way in the PR and another in the SMD 
were voting sincerely. Their vote in the PR may reflect their party preference, 
whereas their vote in the SMD is determined by some specific relationship to 
the candidate, perhaps because he graduated from the same high school or 
came from the same neighborhood (Flanagan, 1968). Of course, this is far 
from a uniquely Japanese phenomenon. In Germany also, there “are numerous 
cases of prominent politicians polling significantly better in their constitu- 
encies than their party list in those constituencies” (Roberts, 1988, p. 318). 
Fortunately, Miyagawa (1994) has calculated the results of the 1993 election 
for the new electoral districts used in 1996. We thus know the number of 1993 
supporters who wound up in the district where the candidate was nominated 
in 1996. Some candidates were lucky enough to be nominated in districts that 
contained most of their personal supporters, whereas others were forced to 
run in districts containing only a minority of their supporters. In a few 
extreme cases, candidates were forced to move to districts where they had no 
supporters. This variable ranges from zero to almost 40% of the electorate in 
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the new SMD district. Most new candidates were coded as having zero sup- 
porters in the new district, but in several cases the new candidate was related 
to aretiring candidate. It has been a traditional practice in Japanese politics to 
pass one’s campaign organization down to arelative upon death or retirement 
(Ichikawa, 1990), and I therefore coded the father’s previous vote as the son’s 
support base. In 1996, a new twist was added to this traditional practice: 36 
politicians whose kouenkai was split between two new districts ran them- 
selves in one district and ran a relative, usually a son, in the other, and I again 
coded the father’s vote as the son’s support base. 

Vote in the previous election is a measure of the candidate’s personal vote, 
either because of personal popularity or because of an effective organization. 
I expect candidates with more personal votes in the new district to get extra 
SMD votes and thus produce a positive relationship. 

I then added two measures of the probability of receiving a strategic vote. 
The first is simply the rank order of finish for each candidate. I expect higher 
finishers to receive more strategic SMD votes with lower finishers to lose 
votes to those above them. I thus hypothesize a negative relationship. The 
second indicator of strategic voting is the difference between the candidate’s 
vote and that of the eventual winner. Following Cox (1988), I use the raw dif- 
ference in votes plus a squared term to correct for nonlinearity. I expect a 
negative relationship: the smaller the margin, the closer the race, the greater 
the probability of receiving strategic SMD votes. 

The results are presented in Table 4. Each of the variables behaves in the 
predicted fashion at high levels of statistical significance. Some voters 
appear to have followed their party’s recommendations when they were 
made, and independents clearly split the vote in some districts. Higher ranked 
candidates and those with smaller margins of defeat get more SMD than PR 
votes. The overall fit of the model is quite satisfactory, explaining more than 
half of the variance. 

Perhaps what we have found here is not strategic voting but protest voting 
(Bowler & Lanoue, 1992). In an effort to eliminate protest voting from the 
analysis, I limited the cases to only those candidates with a real chance of vic- 
tory, defined as those who finished within 10% of the final winner shown in 
the second column of Table 4. Rank has an even stronger impact when the 
analysis is limited to serious candidates, but margin falls into insignificance. 
We have, of course, reduced the variance in the margin variable but it would 
also appear that voters were unable to distinguish among candidates within 
10 percentage points of victory. 

I would also like to report that I was able to replicate and confirm Cox’s 
(1997, p. 83) finding using German data and essentially the same research 
design that strategic voting is less likely when the election is not competitive. 
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Variable All Candidates Candidates Within 10% 
Support 0.453 (10.75) 0.517 (8.55) 
Independents —0.364 (-7.92) —0.405 (—5.82) 
Previous vote 0.311 (13.19) 0.308 (9.03) 
Rank —1.406 (-7.40) 3.667 (-4.61) 
Margin —1.201 (-6.44) 0.355 (0.15) NS 
Margin square 0.916 (5.47) —2.687 (-0.25) NS 
Constant 8.088 (17.20) 11.87 (10.43) 
R-squared 5626 4391 

Adjusted 5602 4318 

N 1,135 466 


Note: The figures in parentheses are the ¢ statistic. All coefficients are significant at the .01 level 
except those marked NS. Dependent variable = The difference between a candidate’s SMD and 
PR vote. A positive relationship indicates that independent variable increases the SMD relative 
to the PR vote, and a negative relationship indicates that the variable increases the PR relative to 
the SMD vote. 


Cox analyzed the difference in the PR and SMD votes for third parties, the 
FDP and Greens, in Germany so I limited the analysis to third- and fourth- 
place finishers. He found that when the greater the gap between the first- and 
second-place finishers, the less third parties lose of their PR vote. I found the 
same result in Japan, and the result became stronger when the control vari- 
ables were added. As in the German case, the effect is not strong but it is sta- 
tistically significant (analysis not shown). 


AN EX ANTE ESTIMATE OF THE PROBABILITY OF VICTORY 


The multivariate analysis confirms the strategic voting hypothesis, but it is 
based in part on ex post independent variables, most notably the measure of 
margin. I therefore developed an ex ante measure of a candidate’s probability 
of winning. Margin is measured by the distance from the eventual winner 
after all the votes have been counted. This practice is widely recognized to be 
unsatisfactory and is used primarily because there seems to be no preferable 
alternatives. Using margin to predict strategic voting has the cause (the elec- 
toral outcome) occurring after the effect (voting behavior). One may, of 
course, assume that voters are capable of precisely predicting election out- 
comes, but we would be on safer ground assuming that, if both politicians and 
political scientists who are intensely concerned with elections fail to predict 
election results with precision, so will the ordinary voter, who normally pays 
little attention to politics. Ideally, we need an estimate of the probability of a 
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candidate winning that is based on information available to the voters before 
they vote and independent of the actual outcome. Fortunately, the unusual 
circumstances of the 1996 election allow us to make just such an estimate. 

The introduction of the new electoral system involved redrawing almost 
all district boundaries and moving from multimember to single-member dis- 
tricts. Under the old system, the standard campaign organization was not the 
party but the candidate’s own support organization, called a kouenkai (Curtis, 
1971, 1992). Candidates from the same party were forced to compete against 
each other and could not depend on the party to provide the support necessary 
to win a seat. The redrawing of district boundaries split candidates’ support 
bases forcing traditional intraparty enemies to cooperate (Reed, 1995). 
Added to the confusion caused by the new district boundaries was the confu- 
sion caused by new political parties, many formed from fragments of the old 
parties. The NFP was formed by merging several parties, requiring the coop- 
eration of traditional party enemies. Thus, each candidate in 1996 had the 
support of some part of his own previous vote and of a set of allies who had 
recently been converted from rivals of either an intra- or interparty variety. 

The candidate’s vote in the 1993 election within the new electoral district 
where he was nominated in 1996 measures the candidate’s personal support, 
as in the analysis above. Similarly, I summed the number of 1993 votes for the 
parties and candidates allied to the candidate. In this calculation, I have 
included not only the parties and candidates who should, according to 
national party policies, have supported a given candidate, but also variations 
in support patterns by district. For example, the CGP became part of the NFP 
nationally, but in several districts the local CGP declared a “free vote,” allow- 
ing CGP supporters to support whomever they liked, and sometimes the for- 
mal decision of a free vote was supplemented by informal instructions to vote 
for a candidate from another party, opposed to the NFP nationally. Many 
other local cooperative arrangements violated national party policy, and 
these factors are included in the calculations of the allied vote in 1993. 

The main problem with these previous vote measures is that they underes- 
timate the strength of many new candidates. We can correct for this by using 
the percentage of total campaign expenditures spent by the candidate and his 
primary opponent. A new candidate with plenty of money should compen- 
sate for his relative lack of organization and name recognition. 

One can conceive of the size of a candidate’s own previous vote as both a 
measure of name recognition and of the size of his organization in the district. 
The larger his organization and that of his allies, the greater the likelihood of 
any given voter encountering a request for support. Similarly, candidates who 
spend more money are more likely to be recognized as a potential winner. As 
voters aggregate and keep a running total of the positive and negative cues 
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Table 5 

Estimating the Probability of Victory 

Independent Variable Logit Coefficient (SE) 
Candidate’s vote in 1993 .1781 (.0517) 
Allied vote in 1993 .0733 (.0123) 
Candidate’s percentage of expenditures .0364 (.0078) 
Main opponent’s vote in 1993 —.1425 (.0167) 
Opponent’s allied vote in 1993 —.0404 (.0125) 
Opponent’s percentage of expenditures —.0101 (.0082) NS 
Constant —2.020 (.4146) 

—2 log likelihood 693.40 

Chi-square 680.75( df=6) 
Percent correctly predicted 86.74% (92.98% of losers; 66.78% of winners) 


Note: All coefficients are significant at the .0001 level except the one marked NS. Dependent 
variable = won (1) or lost (0) in 1996. 


received about political objects (Lodge, Steenbergen, & Brau, 1995), we can 
hypothesize that they also aggregate cues about the relative strengths of can- 
didates and groups from their areas. When a voter hears that A is running for 
the NFP and is supported by candidate B and the CGP, he makes a rough esti- 
mate of the strength of candidates A and B, the NFP and the CGP, and com- 
pares it to a rough estimate of the strength of the leading candidate’s main 
opponent plus his supporters to arrive at a prediction of who is likely to win in 
this district. Strategic voting can then be based on this estimate. 

lused these six variables, the candidate’s vote in 1993 within the district, 
the 1993 vote for his allies, the percentage of total 1996 campaign expendi- 
tures spent by the candidate in the district, his main opponent’s 1993 vote, 
that of his allies, and the opponent’s percentage of campaign expenditures in 
a logit equation predicting the dichotomous variable of winning or losing in 
1996. Because only a few districts contain only two candidates and most con- 
tain four or more, the percentage of expenditures for the candidate and for his 
main opponent are not linear transformations of each other. For the strongest 
candidate, the main opponent is the second strongest candidate. For all other 
candidates, the main opponent is the strongest candidate in the district. All 
the independent variables are ex ante. Only the dependent variable is ex post, 
so the model parameters are slightly contaminated by the actual results in 
1996 even if the independent variables are not. The results are presented in 
Table 5. 

The results make sense. The candidate’s own 1993 vote has the strongest 
influence on his probability of winning followed by his main opponent’s 1993 
vote. Allied support is less important in both cases, but only the opponent’s 
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expenditures fail to reach the .01 level of significance. The model correctly 
predicts 87% of the actual outcomes, though only 67% of the winners. I 
should emphasize that these are not good estimates of the actual probability 
of victory. Because the analysis is by candidate instead of by district, the 
probability estimates are not constrained to sum to one. Neither, however, are 
a voter’s subjective probabilities constrained to sum to one, and I am using 
this procedure to estimate voters’ subjective probabilities. One could argue 
that I should have added more variables to arrive at a more accurate prediction, 
but one could also argue that I have already included more information than 
the voter actually possesses. The proof of the pudding will be how well the 
probability estimates produced by this logit model predict strategic voting in 
1996. 

Even though the ex ante estimates predict only 67% of the actual winners, 
these same estimates perform better in predicting strategic voting than do the 
ex post and therefore perfectly accurate estimates calculated from the final 
results. When our predicted margin is entered instead of margin, the model 
explains significantly more than with margin by itself and somewhat more 
than the model including both margin and margin squared (compare Tables 4 
and 6). More important, when we limit ourselves to serious candidates, pre- 
dicted margin maintains a high level of statistical significance and the model 
explains more than the model with both actual margin and margin squared. 
Relatively inaccurate ex ante estimates of the probability of winning pro- 
duces a better model than perfectly accurate ex post estimates. 


DISCUSSION 


We have not only confirmed the presence of strategic voting in Japan, but 
the new electoral system has also allowed us to view the phenomenon with 
remarkable clarity. Candidates with a higher probability of victory receive 
more SMD than PR votes, whereas candidates with a low probability of vic- 
tory receive more PR than SMD votes. Strategic voting hypotheses explain 
not only the balance between the SMD and PR votes but also several excep- 
tions to the rule. 

The more controversial finding is that relatively inaccurate ex ante predic- 
tions of the probability of victory are superior to perfectly accurate ex post 
predictions. This result strongly suggests that voters use the cues and heuris- 
tics available in their environment to estimate the relative strengths of candi- 
dates and parties. It is these realistic but imperfect estimates on which they 
appear to have based their voting behavior. Future research should proceed in two 
directions, on one hand exploring whether more accurate ex ante predictions 
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Table 6 
Using Ex Ante Estimates of Probability of Victory 


Variable All Candidates Candidates Within 10% 
Support 0.440 (10.48) 5107 (8.52) 
Independents —0.367 (-8.01) —.4056 (-5.88) 
Previous vote 0.206 (6.92) 2255 (5.14) 
Rank —0.174 (-11.41) —3.281 (-7.03) 
Predicted margin 6.204 (7.52) 3.683 (2.95) 
Constant 5.866 (10.91) 9.561 (9.13) 
R-squared 5669 4509 

Adjusted 5650 4449 


Note: The figures in parentheses are f¢ statistics. All coefficients are significant at the .01 level. 
Dependent variable = The difference between a candidate’s SMD and PR vote. 


would predict voting behavior better and, on the other hand, using indicators 
that are more clearly linked to the information available to ordinary voters. 
The latter might well produce less accurate predictions of the outcome while 
producing better predictions of voting behavior. 
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